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and fortunately imported by one of our publish- 
ers, probably because none of our domestic 
manufacturers could produce anything better. 
We do not deny the practical value of Otto's 
grammar, but every teacher who has ever used 
it will certainly agree with us that it suffers from 
an almost intolerable diffuseness and a delight- 
fully naive innocency in respect to modern 
grammatical investigation. 

Again we find that in England there is better 
work done than here. As the best of German 
grammars recently published there, that of 
Prof. A. L. Meissner, of Belfast, is now being 
reprinted in this country by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. We only call the attention of our read- 
ers to it, reserving all criticism until it has 
been re-issued. 

There seems to be no reason why we cannot 
produce in America an elementary German 
grammar based upon recent linguistic re- 
search, concisely and pedagogically arranged 
in every respect, and above all avoiding silly 
examples which disgust youth. A wide field 
is here open for excellent authors and enter- 
prising firms to introduce a most necessary re- 
form, and in particular we look with interest 
to the important movement in this direction 
recently announced by D. C. Heath & Co., 
covering a wide field and including, as editors, 
many of the leading college professors of the 
country. 

Julius Goebel. 



NOTES ON THE FINNSAGA. 
II. 
One of the most disputed passages in the 
Finnsburg fragment is line 5 : " ac her/orS be- 
raS, fagelas singaS," "but here they bear 
forth, the birds sing." All editors are unani- 
mous in declaring that the passage, as it stands, 
gives no sense; some propose a change of one 
or more words ; others again accept the manu- 
script reading but assume a gap of two half 
lines after it, so that the words "fugelas sin- 
ga9" would be the second half of the follow- 
ing line. But our inability to interpret a. 
passage may be due as much to our inadequate 
knowledge of the language as to a defect in 
the manuscript reading ; changes of the latter 
ought, therefore, to be resorted to in extreme 



cases only. The assumption of a gap, on the 
other hand, would be justified only if the allit- 
eration were missing; but the line is metrically 
correct. 

I wish to suggest an explanation which will 
obviate all changes in the original text. The 
chief objection against the manuscript reading 
has been considered the lack of an object of 
"beraS." But there can be little doubt that 
" beran," although in the vast majority of cases 
signifying to bear, to carry, was also used in 
Anglo-Saxon as an intransitive verb of motion, 
particularly (if not exclusively) with adverbs of 
direction. Grein, in his Sprachschatz, adduces 
two instances which clearly show the intransi- 
tive force of beran; Elene 42 ff: pa se casere 
heht gudgelacan. . . .bannan to beadve, be- 
ran utprcece rincas under roderum," and An- 
dreas i22off: com verod untncete mid lindge- 
crode, baron ut hrcstSe andpam halgan handa 
gebundon." These instances are, moreover, 
exactly parallel with line 5 of the Finnsburg 
fragment ; in both of them beran is used of 
a body of warriors, as is also the case 
in our passage; in both of them furthermore 
beran is specified by the adverb "2J^," anal- 
ogous with the "forts" of the line under discus- 
sion. Our theory is further corroborated by the 
fact that the same verb also occurs in other 
Germanic languages as an intransitive ; thus in 
Old High German (beran or peran, with the 
signification of nasci, apparere, crescere) and 
in Old Norse (bera) where it is besides quite 
common as an impersonal verb (cf. Egilson, 
"ferS bar dfldtta," "populus in fugam conjectus 
est." Magnus Saga Hins Berfaetta 13). Last but 
not least, I refer to the use of to bear as an in- 
transitive in modern English, in a figurative 
as well as a literal signification (the latter par- 
ticularly in nautical terms) ; it is always fol- 
lowed by a preposition or an adverb of direction 
(as in Anglo-Saxon), sometimes by both : i) to 
bear upon (on), towards, against, etc. 2) to 
bear down, up, in (away, off, back,) etc. 3) to 
bear down upon, in with, up against, up to, etc. 

The absence of a subject to beraS in our pas- 
sage is nothing extraordinary; the personal 
pronouns he, heo and hie were quite commonly 
omitted in Anglo-Saxon when the meaning was 
clear from the context. We see from the 
context of our passage that Hengest was fully 
expecting an attack from the Frisians ; if he. 
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then, spoke of a number of men drawing near, 
it was at once evident whom he meant. The 
readings proposed by Ettmiiller {herusfyrdbe- 
ra?) Grein in his Bibliothek (ferford beracS) and 
prundtvig (her forS-feratS) show that these 
scholars also thought it unnecessary to supply 
a subject. 

It must, of course, appear singular that be- 
tween the words announcing the approach of 
the Frisians and those describing the clashing of 
their arms we should find a statement so out of 
keeping with the passage z.% fu^elas sin^atS (if 
taken literally); Bugge's conjecture that the 
fugelas meant arrows (flanbogan fugelas) 
seems therefore very plausible, in spite of what 
Moller says against it (p. 46). In favor of the 
literal translation of these words, it might be 
said that a similarly abrupt change of ideas is 
noticeable in lines 7 and 8 (Wiilker 8 and 9). 

Hugo Schilling. 

Wittenberg College. 



KNAPPS SPANISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
I. 

In his ' Spanish Grammar ' and ' Spanish 
Readings,'! now for several years before the 
public, Professor Knapp has furnished begin- 
ners with a carefully prepared and useful intro- 
duction to the practical study of the language. 
Not only are the elementary principles of the 
grammar presented in an orderly manner, and 
the reading selections happily chosen, but in 
the very portions which teachers and students 
are accustomed, in such works, to find provok- 
ingly defective, viz., in the aids to the mastery 
of the exercises and in the vocabularies, these 
text-books are all that could well be desired. 

In the voluminous vocabulary to the ' Read- 
ings ' an effort has been made to furnish ety- 
mologies. This is a feature of the work to 
which the editor invites especial attention; and 
the book is likely to serve many young students 
as their initiation into the interesting subject of 
Spanish Etymology. Such being the case, it is 
important that errors of treatment should not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged, and the pres- 

I Modern Spanish Readings, embracing Text, Notes and an 
Etymological Vocabulary. By William I. Knapp, Professor 
in Yale College, izmo, pp. 449. Boston, Ginn, Heath & 
Company, 1883. 



ent article is accordingly devoted to a some- 
what lengthy but perhaps not altogether "dry" 
inventory of what the writer takes to be the 
faulty etymologies of the vocabulary in ques- 
tion. 

In the preface, p. iv., occurs the following 
passage : " It is no more than just to the au- 
thor of the vocabulary, to state that no one has 
been servilely copied in this difficult subject, 
and that the conclusions reached by Dietz,^ 
Dozy, and Mahn, have been thoroughly sifted 
and often rejected or greatly modified. In the 
words chico, chulo, don, empezar, espanol 
gozne, gozo, hidalgo, hueco, mariposa, patio, 
and many others, we have been obliged to 
differ widely from those scholars, or have 
furnished the origin they fail to give. ' ' 3 

For the detailed study given by Professor 
Knapp to several of the words here cited, the 
reader must be referred to the preface itself. 
To avoid departing from the plan which it is 
proposed to follow in this article, they will not 
be taken up by themselves here, but will be 
examined in their proper places in alphabetical 

* Professor Knapp systematically perverts the spelling of 
the name Diez to Dietz'—a. form used, it is true, in his boy- 
hood, but never in his printed works— presumably on the 
ground that its German pronunciation disentitles it to an ap- 
parently Spanish orthography. This is a liberty which, in 
the eyes of all admirers of the great yet simple-hearted found- 
er of Romance philology, must seem to lend a note of addition- 
al asperity to the depreciatory tone of such expressions as 
"Dietz expends a whole page in a vain inquiry" — "a word 
which Dietz disposes of as 'von unbekannter Herkunft'"— 
"likewise inexplicable to Dietz," etc. 

3 I believe it will be incidentally shown in this study that in 
almost if not quite every instance in which Professor Knapp 
has departed from Diez, he has gone astray. My own observa- 
tions contain nothing that may not be supposed to be familiar 
to specialists in Romance philology; but as this article is not 
intended primarily for specialists, the statement in it of ele- 
mentary facts and principles will not be considered out of 
place. It has proved out of the question, within appropriate 
limits of space, to make the list of words chosen for criticism 
entirely thoroughgoing. Nothing has been done, for instance, 
with a large class of cases, in which only the corresponding 
French word is given by way of etymology, e. g., "Brusco, 
[French irusfue]," in most of which the Spanish word is not 
borrowed from the French, but co-exists with it. Such mis- 
takes as oflfering separate etymologies for claro as an adjec- 
tive and the same word used as an adverb, viz., "Claro, adj. 
[L. clarus.]," " Claro, arfz». [L. claro-.clari.]," it seemed 
useless to point out. In a certain number of cases no etymol- 
ogy has been offered. For some of these the etymology is un- 
known ; but even where it is well established, no attempt has 
been made to introduce it in this article. 
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